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Artwork by Brandon Harr 


Street Spirit 


Brandon Harris: painter, 
lover of cats, artist behind 
this month’s cover 


By Alastair Boone 


BRANDON Harris, the artist who 
made the cover of this month’s paper, 
has been a pillar of the Youth Spirit 
Artworks (YSA) community since he 
joined in February 2012. He paints 
on a wide variety of subjects—from 
sports to disability justice to tiny 
homes on wheels—but his specialty 
is painting cats. He has completed 
hundreds of pieces during his time at 
YSA, including an entire tiny home at 
the organization’s tiny house village, 
and grown into an accomplished artist 
with a distinct personal style. 

“Brandon’s style is one that is 
unequivocally his own. His themes 
are well known and understandable. 
People recognize his art, and that is 
the stamp of a true artist,” said Angel 
Albie Anjos, who worked as the Gal- 
lery and Art Sales Coordinator at YSA 
for two years. 

Harris, 32, has experimented with 
many different types of art making 
at YSA but his medium of choice is 
painting. In 2014, Ellen Levin’s cat, 
Abbey, was very sick, and she asked 
Harris to paint her picture. Harris 
completed many designs, and gave 
Levin many paintings, shirts, and tote 

bags adorned with different pictures 
of Abbey. 

“He did a beautiful job,” Levin said. 
“It helped me in my sadness of Abbey 
passing on.” 


Harris also has an uncanny ability 
to make friends and endear himself to 


people, which makes him an amazing 
salesperson: he consistently sells more 
artwork—both his own and that of 
others—than anyone else on YSA’s 
sales team. Anjos recalls a time during 
a YSA gallery opening when someone 
walked in from off the street, looking 
for a piece of Harris’ work. 

“Someone came in and said ‘hi I 
want to purchase a piece by Brandon, 
and then Brandon showed up out 
of nowhere and was talking to this 
person and I was like ‘whoa, how did 
this even happen?’” they remember, 
laughing. “It’s a thing, it’s definitely a 
thing.” 

Harris has also been an activist and 
advocate for people with disabilities 
his entire adult life. With the Ala 
Costa Center at Berkeley’s Roberts 
Campus, he has made multiple trips 


J 


to Washington DC, lobbying and 
doing advocacy work for the disabled 
community. His colleagues at YSA 
describe him as a creative, having an 
insatiable passion to learn and grow, 
and being a very loyal friend. 
“Brandon Harris is someone who 
exemplifies for me what it means to 
truly ‘let one’s light shine’ and not 
‘hide one’s light under a barrel,’” said 
Sally Hindman, Executive Director of 
YSA, who has known Harris for the 
last ten years. “His unstoppable drive 
and passion, his thirst to learn and 
grow, his endless enthusiasm and zest 
for life, his sense of humor and love 
of people, all make Brandon a truly 
unique and inspiring human being!” 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of 
Street Spirit. 


Sally Hindman 


Harris stands in front of the home he painted at YSA’s tiny house village. 
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Kelly Snider 


Brandon at YSA’s art studio, where he has been producing work for 10 years. 


A piece of original artwork by Harris titled “Kung Fu Cats.” 


Harris in the act of painting—his medium of choice. 
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The early days of harm reduction: on display in the Tenderloin 


By Ariel Boone 


IN 1991, people who 
contracted HIV through 
injection drug use com- 
prised approximately 30 
percent of all AIDS cases 
reported to the CDC. It 
was illegal to distribute 
and possess syringes 
in most places in the 
United States. But the 
first generation of harm 
reduction activists did it 
anyway: the stakes were 
too high. 

“My Overdose Will 
Not Be Tragic,” the 
special exhibit current- 
ly on display at the 
Tenderloin Museum in 
San Francisco, shines 
a light onto the radical 
beginnings of the harm 
reduction movement—a 
movement that re- 
mains at the forefront 
of the overdose crisis 
today. It tells the story 
of harm reductionists 
in Santa Cruz in the 
1990s through dozens of 
artifacts. Zines such as 
junkphood, a trailblazing 
self-published digest, 
contain interviews, 
poetry, art, and essays 
by young people using 
drugs. 

Flyers show an inti- 


mate picture of outreach 
efforts between people 
who were taking safety 
into their own hands as 
the federal government 
failed to respond to a 
mounting epidemic. All 
together, the archive 
provides a window into 
survival strategies and 
community-building 
among people who 
were injecting drugs, 
uplifting their humanity 
and allowing them to 
speak for themselves 
once more. 

“Tt was really about 
love, and that’s what 
this kind of activism 
was,” says Greg Ellis, 
curator of this exhib- 
it. “The foundation 
of AIDS activism and 
harm reduction was 


always one of love.” 


Wrought by 

the HIV/AIDS 
epidemic: the 
early days of 
harm reduction 
in the U.S. 


The Santa Cruz Nee- 
dle Exchange Program 
(SCNEP) was founded 
in 1989 by Richard 
Smith and a group of 
dedicated volunteers. 

It became the fourth 
authorized syringe 
access program in North 
America. At the time, 
the group started out 
providing services in 

a parking lot, where 
volunteers handed out 
syringes, condoms, 
bleach, and lubricant. 
The organization did 
house calls, an approach 
that set it apart. Many of 
the posters and zines on 


display at the Tenderloin 


Museum list the land- 
line number for Heather 
Edney, the organiza- 
tion’s first executive di- 
rector (and the co-cura- 
tor for the exhibit). Each 
week, needle exchange 
volunteers would make 
home visits, bringing 
people sterile supplies, 


_ food, or other support 
‘when they were unable 


to leave their homes. 
Edney visited with them 
and made a personal 
connection. She says it 
was through these inter- 
actions that the program 
developed. 

Edney started using 
drugs in high school 
and got involved with 
the needle exchange 
when she was 19. Before 
long, she was appoint- 
ed executive director, 
and during her tenure, 
the group expanded 
its services to 22 fixed 
sites across Santa Cruz 
county and two drop-in 
centers, both aimed at 
serving young people. 

Edney’s approach 
included services like 
manicures and ped- 
icures for program 
participants, as well as 
wound care and out- 


SCNEP continues on 
page 9 


By Alastair Boone 


IN late July, a federal judge ruled that Caltrans 


cannot close West Oakland’s Wood Street encamp- 
ment until the state agency comes up, with a viable 
plan to shelter its 200-some residents. 


On July 15, Caltrans issued a vague press release 
saying they planned to close the entire Wood Street 
encampment by August 1, citing safety concerns 
after a large fire earlier that week. At the time, the 
agency said it planned to partner with the city to 
shelter residents, but did not provide any details 
about where or how. In response, 29 encampment 
residents filed for a temporary restraining order 
(TRO) and won, delaying the sweep until a hearing 
could take place. 

On July 22 during the hearing about whether or 
not to extend the TRO, Judge WIlliam H. Orrick said 
the agency was not adequately prepared to close 
the encampment, and extended the TRO, ruling that 
Caltrans would need to partner with the city and 
county to come up with a concrete plan for where 
and how to shelter Wood Street residents—and 
provide storage for their belongings. This is a huge 
win for the encampment, which is now allowed to 
remain in place until the next hearing, on August 26. 

“It’s clear that you’ve made no progress in coming 
up with any sort of a plan to address where those 
folks might be able to stay, which is also a state- 
created problem,” Judge Orrick told representatives 
for the government agencies at the Zoom hearing. 
“With five days’ notice, you wanted to evict every- 
body without a plan. 

Three of the unhoused plaintiffs spoke during the 
hearing, describing how this sweep would impact 


Photo by Ariel Boone 


An excerpt of Rod Sorge’s essay, published in junkphood, on display at the Tenderloin Museum. 


‘Sweep delayed: Wood St residents win in court 


them, particularly on such short notice. 
“If the evictions go through, all my stuff is gone,” 
said John Janosko, who called in from the hospital, 


where he was being treated for a bacterial infection. 
If the sweep happened on the planned timeline, 
he would be in the hospital, unable to pack up his 


stuff, he said. “I have a trailer with a dog and cat. 
I’m hoping there’s more time to figure out a solu- 
tion, versus just throwing [residents] and dispersing 
them into the surrounding neighborhood.” 

Kelly Thompson spoke about the destabaliz- 
ing effects of sweeps, saying “it’s very difficult 
having to pack up and move every two or three 
months and relocate and find a place that’s secure 
enough.” 

Lawyers for Caltrans stressed that the encamp- 
ment poses an urgent fire risk, explaining that the 
mid-July blaze had burned dangerously close to 
an East Bay Municipal Utility District facility with 
oxygen tanks. Orrick ultimately agreed that the 
Wood Street encampment would need to be closed, 
but not until the state and local government came 
up with a better plan to shelter people. 

“The defendants will need to figure out a bet- 
ter plan. I am disappointed they haven’t already. 
But Wood street will not be able to continue, and 
residents should be thinking about what's next,” 
Orrick said. “I understand everybody wants to 
wash their hands of this particular problem, and 
that’s not going to happen.” 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. 
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COMMENTARY 
By Berkeley Copwatch 


As the demand to 
Save People’s Park roars 
once again in Berkeley, 
there are many who 
may not know just how 
brutal the fight has béen 
to preserve the historic 
community space. Here 
are some tips for orga- 
nizing, protesting, and 
copwatching for pro- 
tection of the park and 
beyond. 


Useful Concepts 
in Organizing 


Consensus: Decisions 
are made with affirma- 
tive yeses from all mem- 
bers of the group (“does 
everyone agree?”). This 
generally necessitates 
discussion and compro- 
mise. This is different 
from Consent decisions 
which pass as long as 
there is no objection. 

Affinity groups: Small 
groups of trusted people 
who form a group in 


Holding onto housing requires 


assembly of people from 
different affinity groups 
intended to coordinate 


order to take action on 
an issue. These groups 
are able to mobilize 
quickly and more safely 
because of the relation- 
ships of trust already 
established. 


Spokescouncil: An 


their activities. Usually 
one or two people from 
each affinity group will 
attend spokescouncil 
meetings, allowing for a 
large scale of people to 
maintain efficient com- 
munication and decision 
making. 


confidence, healing 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Andy Pope 


I remember feeling trapped when I 
was homeless. 

I remember having conversations 
with other people who felt the same 
way. The idea that we would ever 
not be homeless—or succeed at 
remaining inside for very long—was 
inconceivable 

“If Thad 
any con- 
fidence at 
all,” I once 
began, “that 
I could hang 
on to an in- 
door living 
situation...” 

And a listener interrupted me by 
echoing the sentiment. “Hey man, if I 
had any confidence at all...” 

Now that I have managed to hang 
onto indoor living, I sometimes won- 
der why such confidence was so hard 
to come by. 

Homelessness left a mark on me. 
Despite its excitement, its adven- 
tures, its camaraderie, the horrors of 
continuous outdoor living in places 
unsuitable for human habitation have 
permanently altered my attitudes 
about living situations and about life 
itself. 

For one thing, I came to believe in 
the existence of an invisible entity 
called the Mainstream: a confluence 
of societal pressures and expectations 
to which many cannot adhere—ones 
that can have both psychological and 
material impacts. The Mainstream 
was both the cause and antithesis of 


my homelessness. In my mind, it has 
the power to ensnare me into its evil 
grip and then issue me out upon the 
streets again, once it has effectively 
caused an implosion in my psyche, 
for all my failed efforts to adhere to its 
many restrictions and precepts. 

I’ve had a couple of jobs in the past 
six years that have challenged me 
in a manner frighteningly similar to 
what happened in 2004 when I first 
imploded. It was then that I first 
landed on the streets. I did not want 
to land there again! So I fled these 
jobs for fear of their power to induce a 
breakdown and render me once again 
non-functional in society. 

But there’s a caveat here I want peo- 
ple to understand. There is more to 
life than simply getting indoors. There 
is more to life than engendering a de- 
cent, viable living situation for oneself. 
There have been times throughout 
the past six years when I have been 
so grateful just to have a roof over my 
head, I have barely bothered to focus 
on any other factor in life. 

Recently, I was about to flee a 
third job, when something stopped 
me. Does this simple job as a music 
instructor at a regional theater compa- 
ny really have the power to make me 
homeless again? Do I need to be that 
paranoid? 

I mentioned in a previous column 
I was thinking of quitting this job. 

But it’s been four months now—and I 
have not quit. Nor have my employers 
thought of me as too “crazy” to work. 
I don’t seem any more or less crazy 
than the rest of them anyway. We’re 
all artists—we’re in the same mode. 
Not to mention, they started talking 
about producing a certain musical I 


Inti Gonzalez 


Protest thoughtfully to keep youself and others safe, Copwatch writes. 


KEEP YOUR 
CAMERA 

Cops are not legally 
allowed to take your 
phone without a war- 
rant. Don’t resist physi- 
cally, but don’t consent 
to giving your belong- 
ings to them. Use a pass- 
code on your phone, not 
face ID or touch ID. 


UNLAWFUL 
ASSEMBLY 

Defined by law as 
“conduct that poses a 
clear and present danger 
of imminent violence,” 
and used to describe 
when a demonstra- 
tion or crowd event is 
gathering to commit a 
criminal act. Cops are 
required to make an an- 


Know Your nouncement when they 

. believe the gatherin 
SCs has Paap re a 
RIGHT TO WATCH, ~; {0 2eembly, 

Assert your right to é i 
observe. Remember, you Police Tactics to 
do not have the rightto Keepin Mind 
interfere, but you DO 
have the right to docu- — 

Cops on either end of 
mei the block try to trap you 


Organizing for resistence? Know your rights 


inside the “kettle.” Ev- 
eryone within the kettle 
gets arrested. Look out 
for this tactic by watch- 
ing for police in all exit 
points. Police may give 
a dispersal order before 
employing this tactic. 
Document whether or 
not warning is given. 


CONTROL HOLDS 
Carotid artery, wrist 
lock, etc. Pain compli- 
ance techniques can be 
used to make someone 
comply with officer 
commands, usually in 
the process of arrest. 


CHEMICAL AGENTS 
Currently, Berkeley 
Police are not allowed to 
use tear gas on protest- 
ers. However, this is not 
the case in many Bay 
Area cities—such as 
Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. The Berkeley City 
Manager has the power 
to issue an emergency 
order allowing it for a 


Rights continues on 
page 12 


Brittany Thornton 


Mainstream expectations make some people feel trapped on the street. 


have written. The production of that 


musical has been a life’s dream. Why 
would I let fear of an invisible ogre 
called the Mainstream prevent me 
from achieving a life’s dream? Isn’t it 
worth it to try? 

If there’s any single statement I 
would want you to glean from these 
many words, that statement is this: 
There is hope. Six years ago, I was 
shooting drugs in a gutter. Six years 
later, I’m having an original musical 
produced by a professional theater 
company. 

If there’s a word of advice I would 
give to anyone who feels trapped in 
the overall trappings of homelessness, 
that would be to listen to your own in- 
ner voice in deciding how you can live 
in the way that will be best for you. 

If someone tells you how to live, 
and especially if they have always 
lived indoors, why should you listen? 


You are outside. You are a survivor. 
You are strong. You have lived inside, 
and you have lived outside. You know 
more than those who have only lived 
inside. You have a lot to offer to them. 
Comparatively speaking, in the grand 
scheme of things, they have very little 
to offer to you. 

So find your own voice and listen to 
it. You may find you know yourself a 
lot better than you think. 


Homeless No More is a column that 
features the stories of people making the 
transition from homelessness to housing. 
Andy Pope is a freelance writer who lives 
in the Pacific Northwest. He is the author. 
of Eden in Babylon, a musical about youth 
homelessness in urban America. 
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Poor in public 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Martha Cast 


The following are ex- 
cerpts from Martha Cast’s 
book, Poor in Public: a 
collection of essays about 
the people she met, and 
experiences she had, while 
homeless in Berkeley and 
along the West Coast 
between the years of 2014 
and 2015. Below you will 
read her introduction, as 
well as a story about Socia, 
her one-time neighbor at 
the Berkeley Marina. 


KKK 


THIS book is dedicat- 
ed to my neighbor and 
friend, the van dweller 
Socia who refuses to tell 
me her last name. May 
she one day make peace 
with this world. 

This story is not just 
about me. Although my 
own experience is where 
I know to begin. I know 
how I ended up here, all 
the complicated details 
that make up a life, the 
decision after decision 
and choice after choice 
that eventually becomes 
who we are. I don’t 
imagine I'll stay here 
forever but coming back 
is an uphill battle to say 


the least. re 
I assume if you’v 


picked up my book that 
there is a piece of you 
that is a bleeding heart. 
I assume you care about 
people, that you dream 
of a better world, that 
you want to be a part 

of change, that like so 
many of us, you feel 
something is insidiously 
wrong with a system 
that allows so many to 
become ultra-rich and at 
the same time leaves so 
many people behind to 
suffer and struggle and 
become broken. Or may- 
be you just like the idea 
of peeking into someone 
else’s life. That’s all ok. 
Those are the ideas that 
keep us connected, that 
make us human. 


Maybe you see Home- 


less people in your city, 


at the bus stop, wrapped’ 


in a blanket when it’s 
cold and you think we 
should do something, 
the government should 


do something. Social 
workers and cops and 
hospitals and welfare 
offices should do some- 
thing. Then, if you’re | 
like I used to be, you 
walk on home and are 
grateful that it’s not you 
and you promise your- 
self that you'll never let 
life get that bad, because 
you're young and strong 
and know how to work 
and you have an edu- 
cation and a family and 
all the resources that 


middle and upper class 


America has to offer. 

Maybe you've had 
this type of experience 
with the Homeless — by 
the way that’s offensive, 
it sounds like a disease, 
the Homeless, but it is 
what it is and I’m not 
in a position to care too 
much about propriety. 
Maybe you believe 
they’re scary and dirty 
and stinky and crazy 
and you just can’t be 
bothered. I understand. 
Trust me, I used to think 
like that. 

I remember those 
days. I remember 
owning a house in an 
uptown neighborhood 
in San Diego. It wasn’t 
that long ago that I was 
picking up suits from 
the cleaners and putting 
on makeup and heels to 
go to work every morn- 


a 


Brittany Thornton 


In the introduction to her book, Poor in Public, Marta Cast explains her relationship to homelessness. 


ents were married; I was 
born when they were 28. 
My father was a Veteran, 
my mother was a teach- 
er, and later a bartend- 


er. My grandparents, 
all four of them, were 
comfortably retired and 


lived nearby. We weren’t 
rich, but we weren’t 


ing. I loved poor 

my house, either. I 
itwasmy “Homelessness bavean 
shrine, my . i education. 
tinge 2 fOr mle as COMe 7.,,Us. 
aoe through years <itzen. 
antthing Of lonliness and _ marginal- 
inthe exhaustion and a that 
me. I had poor health’ I never 
matching thought 
furniture, when I 


brand name cutlery, the 
latest and most coveted 
electronics. 

I was on the surface 
born into a fairly nor- 
mal, white, middle class 
family. In a small town 
in Oklahoma in 1975 my 
parents owned a bar, 
the family business. We 
had a ten-acre property 
just off Highway 102; 
the business was in the 
front, we lived in the 
house in back. My par- 


was young and owned 
my house and I was 
gainfully employed 

that there might be a 
day when those things 
weren't there, when 
opportunity and success 
were not available to 
me. 

Homelessness for me 
has come about through 
a series of obstacles, 
through years of lone- 
liness and exhaustion 
and poor health and 


mindlessly spinning 

on the hamster wheel, 
going nowhere. It began 
as a choice, the best 

of a handful of bad. 
options, but a choice 


none-the-less. I viewed 
it as an adventure, a 


desperate attempt at 
change. I thought it 
would be temporary, 

a road trip, a camping 
trip, a soul-searching 
adventure. At the end I 
envisioned a great story 
to tell the grandkids. 
And honestly, I thought 
I could return anytime | 
wanted. 

That idea now feels 
like fiction, like the delu- 
sional ramblings I hear 
from some other home- 
less people. Getting out 
is proving to be much 
more difficult than get- 
ting in. And I’m abso- 
lutely sick of being told 
what to do, what I need, 
and to just go get a job. 
If that was going to fix 
me, don’t you think I'd 
have done it already? 

I am not destitute. I 


-am not a thief. Iam not 


running from the law. 
I still take a shower 
and eat every day. Iam 


reasonably safe. I still 
have a driver’s license 
and a car to sleep in and 
an income, in the form 
of a disability check that 
comes every month. 

I have just enough to 


keep going, to pay for ~ © 


car insurance and gas 
and dog food and a gym 
membership so I can 
work out and stay clean. 
I have a P.O. box so I can 
get mail and then after I 
pay for asthma medicine 
and food and all those 
unexpected expenses 
that always come up 
like vet bills and park- 
ing tickets and tires and 
new glasses, well there’s 
not much left. 

I have been living in 
my car for almost a year 
now. I have been on 
disability for nearly ten 
years as the result of bad 
asthma and then COPD. 
Poverty does things to 
people. Desperation and 
fear and scrambling to 
get just enough together 
to barely get by and at 
the end of the day being 
exhausted without all 
those things like love 
and community and a 
good hot meal and some 


time to do what you 

want to replenish your 
spirit, in time it beats a 
person down. I believe 
a lot of us are out here 


because we’re tired, be- 
cause maybe we’ ve just 


had too many bad days. 

I’m feeling pretty beat 
up these days. I’m not 
sure anyone can really 
help me. I am grateful 
for the social programs 
that exist in America, 
food stamps and Medi- 
care and all the rest of it. 
It is better than nothing, 
but it is not a way out. I 
have clean water and I 
have food. I do not have 
adequate healthcare, 
and that is a huge part 
of my problem. 

I have limited resourc- 
es and sub-standard, 
although not terrible 
credit. I am in jeopardy 
of losing my driver’s 
license if I don’t pay 
some fines soon and as 
of a week ago, there is a 
warrant for my arrest in 
San Diego County for a 
failure to appear. | was 
cited for sleeping in my 


Poor continues on page 
12 
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A march to defen 


By Alastair Boone 
Photos by Ian Castro 


ON July 6, some-200 people gathered at Berke- 
ley’s Civic Center Park to to protest development on 
People’s Park. The event began with a rally, where 
speakers took to the stage to talk about the need to 
protect the park as a cultural landmark and commu- 
nity gathering place. Paul Lee, a visiting scholar in 
Cal’s African American studies department, put the 
history of the park in context with the greater fight 
for civil rights, saying that young people play a key 
role in maintaining the momentum for these move- 
ments. 

“Do not see yourselves as alone or as isolated or 
as powerless,” he said. “Recognize that behind you 
is a river of struggle.” 

The group then marched one mile to People’s 
Park for a barbeque, holding protest signs and 
chanting along their way. 

Park advocates are not just using rallies to thwart 
development of the space—they have also taken to 
the courts. On July 29, an Alameda County Superior 
Court judge will hear a lawsuit by the People’s Park 
Historic District Advocacy Group and Make UC a 
Good Neighbor arguing that the environmental im- 
pact report (EIR) accompanying Cal’s Long Range 
Development Plan—the plan that outlines the Peo- 
ple’s Park project, among others—was inadequate. 
One prong of their argument is that the university 
did not adequately consider other areas on which to 
build student housing. They point to the Ellsworth 
and Channing Parking Garage as one potential 
alternative—a space that was slated for demolition 
in 2016, and has roughly the same footprint as the 
planned development. 

After the university closed the bathrooms, shut 


off electricity and water, and dropped off several 


piles of mulch at the park last month, park advo- 
cates filed for a temporary restraining order (TRO) 


against the university, asking the court to pause 
development until the July 29 case can be heard. 
On July 8, a California appeals court ruled that “all 
construction, demolition, tree clearing, or other 
landscape altering activities at People’s Park” must 
pause until that July 29 case is heard—or, until a 
pending appeal from June 23 is heard—whichever 
comes first. 

These photos come from the Defend People’s Park 
rally that took place on July 6. Park advocates plan 
to hold events such as potlucks, mural painting, and 
gardening at the park all summer. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. 
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Seth Wachtel, USF 


A rendering the Community Center / Maker Space at the second tiny house village, which would be used for jobs training as well as art and music activities. 


YSA pursuing promise of 100 homes for homeless youth 


By Alexia Rotberg 


AFTER successfully opening the 
first youth-designated tiny house 
village in the United States in 2021, 
Youth Spirit Artworks (YSA) wants to 
keep building. Founded in 2007, YSA 
focuses on empowering homeless and 
at-risk youth ages 16-25 throughout 
the Bay Area through their art-based 
jobs-training program. The organi- 
zation is currently in the process of 
fundraising for a second Tiny House 
Empowerment Village, with the hope 
of breaking ground in Oakland in Fall 


of 2023. The second village includes 
plans for an additional 21 youth-des- 


ignated tiny homes, and could open 
directly next to the first village, which 
is located at 633 E. Hegenberger Road. 
“We need to finish what we start- 
ed,” says Reginald Gentry, the or- 
ganization’s Interfaith Organizing 
Program Coordinator and former 
YSA youth team member, who helped 
construct the first village. “There 
isn’t enough low-income housing 
for youth. Youth are one of the most — 
vulnerable demographics. They need 
more support.” 
YSA began exploring the concept 
of tiny homes in 2016 after various of 
their youth participants could not find 
youth-designated beds in emergency 
and transitional shelters throughout 
Alameda County. The youth suggest- 
ed that YSA should build this housing, 
and came up with the “100 homes for 


homeless youth campaign,” calling on 
the organization to begin the process 
of building 100 tiny homes in the 
years ahead. 

By 2017, YSA’s con team. was de- 
signing and constructing a tiny house 
prototype in the space adjacent to the 
group’s offices, located on Alcatraz 
Avenue in South Berkeley. In partner- 
ship with the over 25 local congre- 
gations comprising YSA’s religious 
network, the group worked over the 
next two years to complete construc- 
tion on several tiny homes. In 2019 
the group was able to secure a a 3-year 


lease on a City of 
Oakland-owned 


site at 633 E. Hege- 
nberger Road next 
to the Coliseum. 


organization’s 10-year “100 Homes 
for 100 Homeless Youth” initiative. 
YSA hopes to build their second vil- 
lage on a plot of land that is directly 
adjacent to the first village—currently 
being utilized by Covenant House 
California, which has plans to relocate 
their operations to the City of Hay- 
ward. 

Building next to the first village 
would allow residents to effectively 
share facilities and services, which 
will include a medical community _ 
facility and a 1,400 sq. ft. community 
center space. Additionally, whereas 


‘We need to finish 
what we started. 


oe ——_—the first Empow- 
erment Village 


consisted primarily 
of the single-sto- 
ry, 70 sq. ft. tiny 


Now open, the Youth are one of home prototype 
YSA Tiny House first developed by 
Empowerment the most vulnerable youth team mem- 
Village includes 26 demographics bers in 2017, YSA’s 
tiny homes, com- second village will 
munal bathroom include a mix of the 


and shower facilities, a community 
yurt, and a kitchen. Murals cover each 
tiny home and the ground beneath 


‘them, and colorful hand-painted fence 


planks adorn the fence surrounding 
the space. 

With the successful launch of the 
first Tiny House Empowerment Vil- 
lage, YSA is excited to build on their 
momentum. According to Executive 
Director and Founder Sally Hindman, 
a second village is the next step in the 


single-story prototype as well as two 
new, two-story prototypes developed 
by the organization. YSA hopes that 
these three tiny home prototypes can 
be used as innovative solutions to the 
much larger housing crisis facing the 
Bay Area. 

Since beginning to build housing , 
YSA team members have learned that 
there are over 4,000 vacant parcels of 
land across the City of Oakland. This 
has inspired them to try to take their 


Sees atc 
e achtel, USF 


A view of the second village from above, showing the new, two-story home prototypes, the maker space, and murals. 


prototypes and build on vacant sites 
throughout the city in the future. 

“Tt’s a common sense project” says 
Hindman, and a “really great use of 
underutilized land in the city.” 

YSA is currently fundraising for 
the organization’s second Empower- 
ment Village, which is budgeted at an 
estimated $2 million. They've already 
fundraised over $400,000—part of 
which comes from a $1 million pledge 
by a private donor for the 100 homes 
project as a whole. YSA is now in the 
process of raising the remaining funds 
for the second village from private 


and public partners throughout the... a 
Bay Area. This includes assistance } 
YSA is presently seeking from the City 
of Oakland, which provided $210,000 
in capital funds towards the first Tiny 
House Empowerment Village along 
with another $360,000 in operat- 
ing funds. Now, YSA is requesting 
$250,000 from the City of Oakland to 
facilitate development and operation 
of their second village, just 12.5 per- 
cent of the project’s projected budget. 
On July 11, YSA and their support- 
ers attended an Oakland City Council 


- 


meeting regarding amendments to the 


City’s 2022-2023 Midcycle Adopted 


Policy Budget. One of these amend- 
ments is YSA’s request, which was 
included among other amendments 
related to homelessness programs. 
These amendments, along with YSA’s 
request, were ultimately tabled by 
council for discussion at the July 
26th meeting. Despite the temporary 
tabling of amendments, Hindman and 
YSA remain optimistic, and have been 
having ongoing conversations with 
various council members and city staff 
persons regarding the second village. 
“We're trying very hard to stop 
homelessness when it starts, and 
that’s when [people] are young,” Gen- 
try said at the July 11 council meeting. 
(Note: This issue of Street Spirit 
news went to print the day of the July 
26th Oakland City Council meeting 
referenced by the article. For updates 
on the results of this meeting please 
view the online version of this article 
which is available at thestreetspirit.org.) 


Alexia Rotberg is a resident of downtown 
Oakland with a background in urban 
planning and economics. She is passionate 
about equity, history, mental health, and 
the birds of Lake Merritt. 
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‘We, as drug 
users, are the 
experts’ 


SCNEP from page 3 


reach to Spanish-speak- 
ing residents of Santa 
Cruz County. It was also 
one of the first programs 
to reach adolescents. 
This work could only 
have happened with 
people who use drugs 
leading the effort, archi- 
vist Greg Ellis tells Street 
Spirit. 

“That connection— 
and having an under- 
standing of the needs 
of people who inject 
drugs—is what they 
were providing. They 
were rightfully saying, 
‘We are the experts,” 
Ellis says. _ 

_ Creative outreach 
strategies like zines and 
flyers, drop-in hours 

for women, childcare, 
and services for young 
people were important 
pillars of their commu- 
nity care. This holistic 
strategy was pioneered 
by Edney and her peers. 
Feminism, and the lead- 
ership of young women 
was central to their 


work. This mirrored 
a “seismic shift” that 


took place in the second 
generation of AIDS risk 
reduction, Edney says, 

a movement whose ap- 
proaches had previously 
centered men and often 
overlooked the needs of 
women. 

This comprehen- 
sive strategy widened 
the scope of the harm 
reduction movement. 
Groups like SCNEP 
focused on the bigger 
picture needs of people 
contracting HIV/AIDS, 
and ultimately, viewed 
programs like the needle 
exchange as a way to 
protect communities 
against a.wider variety 
of illnesses. Edney and 
SCNEP undertook the 
first Hepatitis A & B 
vaccination campaign 
in California, partner- 
ing with UCSF on the 
groundbreaking “UFO 
study” of young injec- 
tion drug users. (UFO 
stood for “U find out” 
— a testing campaign to 
determine your Hepati- 
tis status). 

“Their revolutionary 
ideas and programs 
remain the bedrock of 
harm reduction today,” 
Ellis says. 

However, providing 
services during this time 
required determination. 
It was illegal for Califor- 
nians to possess syring- 
es without a prescription 
until 1999. Distributing 
clean syringes during 


the HIV/ AIDS epidem- 
ic, historians say, was 
an act of civil disobe- 
dience. In 1990, there 
was a wave of arrests 
of HIV/AIDS activists 
across the United States 
who defied the law 

to distribute syringes, 
including in Redwood 
City and Berkeley. Until 
2014, Californians could 
only purchase, sell, 
provide, or possess a 
maximum of 30 sy- 
ringes. Since then, state 
lawmakers have passed 
bills every five years 

to legalize the sale and 
purchase of syringes at 
pharmacies for people 
18 years and older, and 
to allow pharmacies to 
make them available 
without a prescription. 
Not all pharmacists are 
willing to exercise this 
right, however—and 
the latest bill will expire 
in 2026. Amid this 
precarity, thousands of 
Californians continue 
to get sterile syringes 
from harm reduction 
programs. 


What’s in the 
exhibit? 


The central works 
of the exhibit are an 
extraordinary series of 
zines called junkphood. 

“The stories in junkp- 
hood come straight from 
users who exchange sy- 
ringes at the Santa Cruz 
Needle Exchange,” a 
flyer for the publication 
proclaims. “We, as drug 
users, are the experts. 
All of us know bits and 
pieces of what is safe 
and unsafe, but because 
we are shoved under- 
ground, there is no way 
for us to talk about it.” 

Still today, services 
for people who use 
drugs are often mixed 
with messaging trying 
to pressure people to 
quit. In a 1997 article 
about junkphood in the 
Village Voice, Edney is 
pictured with the quote: 
“It’s okay to be a proud 
junkie.” 

The zine portrayed a 
freedom that Edney’s 
community wanted to 
see in the world, in- 
cluding the freedom to 
continue using drugs, 
on their own terms. 

The exhibit takes 
its name from a piece 
published in junkphood 
titled “My Overdose 
from Heroin Will Not Be 
Tragic,” by Rod Sorge. 
In it, Sorge reflects on 
the stress of poverty 
and AIDS, and his many 
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Tongue-in-cheek flyers from the Santa Cruz Needle Exchange, on display at the Tenderloin Museum. 


painful illnesses, and 
the delights of living 
in New York City and 
finding community with 
LGBT people all over 
the world. But the essay 
explores Sorge’s desire 
for “ultimate control 
over his life and death.” 
It is found within an 
issue of junkphood titled 
“The Book of Death 1,” 
focused on mortality. 
The concept for junkp- 
hood came from Heather 
Edney and her friend 
Matthew Boman. After 


Boman died, Edney and 
activist Brooke Lober 


continued to produce 
the zines. It was writ- 
ten by young people 
who were using drugs, 
for other people using 
drugs—it published 
safe drug use instruc- 
tions and strategies and 
health information, as 
well as art and essays. 
junkphood was printed 
by the thousands, and 
had a national and 
global reach. Issues of 
the zine even reached 
Eastern Europe. 

Seeing the zines and 
materials up close, in 
person, is to see the 
pieces of tape and 
painstakingly-cut-out 
messages, printed and 
trimmed line by line, 
and adhered to collages 
of art, including cartoon 
characters and animated 
figures. They’re visu- 
ally spectacular, with 
colorful covers. They 
reflect years of intimate 


* work—including orig- 


inal interviews, poetry, 
and essays about intense 
topics, including fatal 
overdose and close calls. 
The materials in the 
archive belong to Edney, 
who worked with cura- 
tor Greg Ellis to put the 
show together. Edney 
held onto the archive 
“through active drug 
use, homelessness, and 
into substance use treat- 
ment, with her rehab 
counselor safeguarding 
it under her desk,” she 


says. 
Ellis is now based in 
New York and is the 
creator of Ward 5B, an 
archive of LGBTQ and 
HIV/AIDS activism 
from the 1980s and 90s, 
named for the United 
States’ first AIDS ward 
at San Francisco General 
Hospital. Raised in the 
Tenderloin neighbor- 
hood of San Francisco, 
Ellis contracted HIV and 
Hepatitis C in the 1980s 
from injection drug use, 
and went on to distrib- 


ute sterile syringes in 
the peep shows and 


‘Read these 
stories; let the 
light in’ 


adult film venues where 
he worked to prevent 
transmission during the 
crisis. 

In his archiving work 
around the AIDS epi- 
demic, Ellis found his 
archive didn’t contain 
many materials on harm 
reduction. Familiar with 
junkphood, Ellis reached 
out to Edney online to 
ask for copies. Edney 
sent a set to Ellis, and 
the two began talking 
weekly. 

“It’s nice to have 
someone who was there 
and knows the history,” 
Ellis wrote on Insta- 
gram, after a phone con- 
versation with Edney. 
“There aren’t many of us 
alive any longer.” 


Why now? 


Today, distributing 
syringes is no longer 
illegal in California, 
though local needle 
exchanges have recently 
suffered political attacks, 
and the services that 
organizations provide 
are limited by the law. 
In the Bay Area, many 
organizations, including 
West Oakland Punks 


with Lunch, Berkeley 
NEED, and the HIV 
Education and Preven- 
tion Project of Alameda 
County (HEPPAC) offer 
mobile and storefront 
syringe access, as well as 
free Narcan—the rescue 
medication that revers- 
es opioid overdoses by 
putting a person into 
withdrawal. The DOPE 
Project and county 
public health depart- 
ments train members of 
the public on reversing 
overdoses with Narcan, 


and community mem- 
bers in the Bay Area 


reverse thousands of 
overdoses each year. 
But fatalities contin- 

ue to climb, as people 
who use drugs face 
problems with fentanyl 
and synthetic opioids 
contaminating the sup- 
ply of many non-opioid 
substances—and the 
supply is unregulated, 
because drugs are still 
criminalized. 

SAMHSA, the federal 
Substance Abuse and 
Mental Health Services 
Administration, just 
launched its first-ev- 
er grant program for 
harm reduction and 
announced it will issue 
funding for 25 syringe 
access programs, includ- 
ing three in Southern 
California. The move is 
historic: It means federal 
funding for syringes. 
Still, the government has 
declared it will prohibit 
the use of these funds 
for the purchase of glass 
pipes for distribution, 
dismaying some harm 
reduction activists. 
Distributing clean glass 
pipes is important for 
preventing injury, toxic 
fumes, and virus trans- 
mission. 

But the ongoing over- 
dose crisis, and struggle 
to provide resources for 
the people who need 
them, is why the archive 
is still relevant today. 

Sorting through Ed- 
ney’s possessions ahead 


of the exhibit brought 
up “a lot of grief,” Greg 
Ellis reflects. “It’s going 
back to that time and 
touching the past in a 
real way, those wounds. 
But it also highlights the 
love that was shared.” 
Ellis and Edney hope 
that the archive will 
bring together harm 
reduction activists, past 
and present, to pass 
along information and 
serve as an “open-source 
lifeline” to a new gener- 
ation taking the baton. 


“Where is the positive 
in all these stories?” 


activist Edith Springer 
wrote in an introduction 
to junkphood in 1997. 
“The positive is in the 
telling and the listening. 
We may be a long way 
from making things bet- 
ter, but this is the start. 
We come out of our 
closets and we let the 
healing light in. Read 
these stories; let the light 
in. Talk about them. Let 
more light in.” 

“My Overdose Will 
Not Be Tragic” will be 
on display through 
August 27, 2022. The 
Tenderloin Museum is 
located at the northeast 
corner of Eddy and 
Leavenworth in San 
Francisco, open Tues- 
days-Saturdays 10AM- 
5PM. Admission to the 
overdose exhibit is free, 
though admission to the 
rest of the museum is 
$10, or free on Wednes- 
days for Tenderloin 
residents. The materials 
in the exhibit are not 
available to pick up and 
thumb through — but 
interested readers can 
find scans of issues of 
junkphood at Edney’s 
website, myoverdosewill- 
notbetragic.com. 


Ariel Boone is an indepen- 
dent journalist in Oakland, 
California and a reporter 
and broadcaster for KPFA 
Radio. 
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Across 


1. Popular sporting league from 1960-1970 

4, Hair removal cream that smells like sulfur 
8. Such as a door, only a little bit open 

12. European capital known by 

locals as “The Tiger City” 

13. Bridge charges 

14. Common type of flooring (Abbr.) 

15. Tropical infection that affects 

the skin and bones 

16. Once more 

7S es 
18. Orange drink sold as powder 


the next one” 


or liquid-concentrate 

19. Mercedes-____ 

20. Enclosed; ready to be shipped 
21. Before “in love” or “down” 
De waa 
25. Dolly Parton song and album 
28: Aids and sina 

30. Type of TV show or newspaper 


the only one?” 


31. American media website (Acr) 


51. Clark’s partner 

53. Simpsons’ character 

56. Marvel’s Man (or, what anemic people lack) 
57. Ritual prayer performed five times daily 
58. Person, place, or thing 

59. A group of islands, and a 

language, in Indonesia 

60. Constipation treatment 

61.___ the Wild (film) 

62. Friend to Frog 

63. Increases the size or amount 

64. Home of the Buckeyes (Acr) 


Down 


1. Earth’s largest and most populous continent 
2. Custardy desert made with condensed milk 
3. Emeryville-adjacent neighborhood 

4. Martian crater 

5. Energy, style, and: enthusiasm 

6. Saint 


(neighborhood south 
of Fruitvale; or, the patron saint of bakers, 


countesses, the falsely accused, the homeless, 


28. Sound on a piano; short, hand-written letter 


29. East Oakland neighborhood near Fruitvale 
31. Ohio city with a river that catches on fire 
33. Words you might say while singing 


32. ‘Chiekense 
35. Popular public radio show 
hosted by Ira Glass (Acr) 


king 


36. The most passive of the seven deadly sins 


37. Tender place on the back of your neck 
39. Low-income housing, common 

in SF’s Tenderloin (Acr). 

40. Actor Rogen or Meyers 

41. Stories, imaginatively recounted 
42.Boband___, such asa duck 


44. Latin meaning “moon” 


45. Church founded by Richard Allen (Acr) 


46. Dryer residue 
47. For your printer, or washing your face 


tertiaries, widows, and young brides.) 
7. Canadian sporting channel (Acr) 
8. Potatoes in South Asian dishes 


9. To cast an evil spell on 
10. Wager in a card game 
11. A crucifix 


12. To make a choice from a range of possibilities 


13. Type of tennis 

20. Drill accessory 

22.____ Given Sunday (film) 
24. Breaking Bad tender 


26. Grain fed to horses 
27. Person who bends the truth 


25. Degree needed to practice law 


34, A large primate with no tail who loves to imitate 


38. Suffix for making plural nouns 


41. A large beer or wine cask 


43. Type of bud 
_ 44. Ready (Spanish) 


46. Hemsworth and Neeson 


47. A sloping position or movement 


48. Black and white cookie 


49. bene (Latin) 


50. The Walking Dead character anda city in Oklahoma- 
52. Most TV screens (Acr) 


54. Lots 


55. Ballet dancer accessory 


56. Famous Yoko 


August horoscopes 


By Boudia Crow Lafleur 


Disclaimer: The horoscopes listed below 
will be manifested through my skill of 
divination which will involve the usage 
of my oracle cards. It is your journey, and 
it is up to you to create the paths needed 
to survive this capitalist and colonialist 
world we all live in—and to thrive in 
a new world outside these systems of 
oppression. Have a wonderful month and 
remember to protect your disabled and 
chronically ill kin! Mask up for disability 
solidarity! 


Aries (March 21 to April 19): There 
is strength in embracing conflict and 
taking accountability for your actions. 
Once you have embraced it, there will 
be many important changes, and a re- 
incarnation will blossom within your 
soul. Be part of mutual aid and com- 
munity, so that you and your loved 
ones will be nurtured when capitalism 
and colonialism crumble. 


Taurus (April 20 to May 20): There 
are drastic changes happening in this 
colonized world. It is time to take real 
action. It is the end of the colonized 
era. Release your warrior spirit and 
raise hell. It will end with a gentle 
pause and a time to mourn as a new 


beginning blossoms. 


Gemini (May 21 to June 21): This 
month, it is a good time to get creative 
while fighting against these oppres- 
sive entities. Make art to express your 
anger. Make music and sing your 
heart out! Expand your mind with 
whatever is around you. Get some rest 
to nurture your mind with wonder 
and bliss. Things will change. Trust 
the creative process within you. 


Cancer (June 22 to July 22): There 
will be sacrifices you have to make to 
create healthy social spaces. There will 
be people that you will have to let go. 
It will bring pain and sorrow to your 
heart. The healing begins once the 
letting go ends. Explore things that are 
outside of your comfort zone to begin 
anew you. Let go of things that bring 
you pain. Your strength is your own 
vulnerability. 


Leo (July 23 to August 22): Look 
within your inner subconscious and 
explore fantasies and dreams that are 
outside of your comfort zone. This 
may be healing: the subconscious har- 
bors your trauma. Seek guidance from 
your ancestors as they have experienc- 
es to share. Be patient, you will know 
more about yourself as time goes on. 


Virgo (August 23 to September 22): 
There is a feeling in your body that 
you can’t explain. You feel stuck and 
lost. Arrogance is holding you back 


from embracing your inner desires. 
Think of home and what it means to 
you. Nothing is set in stone. 


Libra (September 23 to October 22): 
This month is a time where you might 
get clarity on the illusions that were 
created from systems of oppression. 
You have been lost because of these 
illusions. It’s time to liberate yourself 
and honor your fighting spirit. Bring 
love into your life. 


Scorpio (October 23 to November 
22): This month is a good time to seek 
guidance around breaking down bar- 
riers. You are in need of serenity. Seek 
advice and wisdom from your family 
as they might help you rip the shell 
off your body that holds you back 
from exploring the world around you. 
Focus on your senses. Let your senses 
be part of your sensuality.’ 


Sagittarius (November 23 to De- 
cember 21): Spend some quality time 
with your family and do something 
fun. Seek guidance from your moth- 
ers, your grandmothers, and your 
aunts. They will be there for you. 
Spending time with family can some- 
times be draining so make a practical . 
plan around nurturing yourself be- 
fore, during, and after this time. 


Capricorn (December 22 to January 
19): This month is the beginning of 
breaking out of your shell. Embrace 
liminality and self-expression. There 


will be ebbs and flows to this change 
of identity. Embrace hedonism and 
embrace rest. Your body deserves the 
love that it needs. Your fear of change 
needs to be confronted once and for 
all. 


Aquarius (January 20 to Febru- 
ary 18): There may be some baggage 
within the realm of your relationships 
that needs to be unpacked. Feelings 
of being stuck and lost, and a sense of 
regret need to be confronted. Cleanse 
yourself of the baggage and take care 
of yourself. You are good enough. 


Pisces (February 19 to March 20): 
Look within yourself this month. 
Acknowledge the privileges that you 
have and be prepared to be part of a 
revolution where your skills and care 
are needed for the community. Com- 
ing to terms with your own position- 
ality is a painful process. You may feel 
tired while doing the work but don’t 
give up! 


Boudia Crow Lafleur is a diviner and art- 
ist of Michif and European ancestry that 
is based in the East Bay. They use they/ 
them pronouns. Their Sun is at Taurus, 
their Moon is at Taurus, and their Rising 
is at Cancer. If you're interested in getting 
private divination sessions with me, mes- 
sage me at Instagram: @punkwitchdivin- 
er and Facebook: Punk Witch Diviner. 
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STREET SPIRIT EVENTS CALENDAR! AUGUST 


RESOURCES AND COMMUNITY EVENTS IN THE BAY AREA 


ALL FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


a ON BUS 


Day of Action Against CARE Court 
Western Center on Law and Poverty 
The Assembly Appropriations Com- 
mittee is set to hear SB 1338, a bill that 
we strongly oppose on Wednesday 
August 3. If the bill passes Appropri- 
ations, it is expected to head to a full 
vote by the Assembly shortly there- 
after. We are calling on individuals, 
organizations and allies who OPPOSE 
Care Court to call their legislators 

to urge a NO vote on SB 1338 when 
the proposal comes before them for a 
vote. Here’s how you can help. Find 
your assembly representative and use 
this script to voice your opposition: 
bit.ly/NOCARECOURT 


TUES, AUG 2 


Black August Member Meeting 

CURB prisons 

Honoring political prisoners past and 
present. Join the discussion about 
California’s recently released Enacted 
Budget, and ways you can plug in and 
take action to build a safe, healthy, 
and equitable California for everyone. 
RSVP online here for Zoom link: 
bit.ly/8-2Meeting 

6PM 


oa URS Ue 
Free first Thursdays at BAM 

Berkeley Art Museum 

Normally $10, the museum offers free 
admission to the art galleries and pub- 
lic programs on the first Thursday of 
every month (PFA Theater programs 
excluded). 

2155 Center St, Berkeley 

11AM-7PM 


eee OOS 6 


Day of Dirt and Digging 

Homeless Garden Project 

Join Homeless Garden Project and 
the Santa Cruz Public Library for a 
workday on the farm, along with 
cooking demos, lunch, a panel discus- 
sion about affordable housing, and 
opportunities for engagement with 
local community organizations, all in 
service of creating more affordable 
housing and supporting individuals 
to transition into jobs and housing. 
Homeless Garden Project Farm: 

100-198 Shaffer Rd, Santa Cruz 

9:30 AM-1:30 PM 


Art as a Tool: Beats & Rhymes 
Community Ready Corps (CRC) 

Join CRC for a free live music event! 
See Hieroglyphics Crew, Mistah Fab, 
Richie Rich, Locksmith, Sizwe, J Walt, 
The Omar Twinz, and The Turf Fienz 
Oscar Grant Plaza, Oakland (14th & 
Broadway, outside City Hall) 

12-6PM 


Grill the Rich 

Tenant and Neighborhood Councils 
(TANC) 

Join TANC’s East of Lake BBQ social. 
Talk: about tenant organizing and meet 
your neighbors. 

San Antonio Park, Oakland 

3-6PM 

If possible, bring a side dish to share 


Concert: Phil Marsh 

Art House Gallery 

Join Art House for an evening of mu- 
sic. Phil Marsh, Patti Maxine, Richard 
Saunders, and possible special guests 
will play on Saturday afternoon. Proof 
of vax requested. 

2905 Shattuck Ave, Berkeley 

4PM 

$15-$25 suggested donation 


a gare | ee 


2008: US court awards native tribes 
$455 million for oil drilling royalties 
withheld since 1887 


OMCA’s Free First Sundays 

Oakland Museum of California 

The museum invites visitors to experi- 
ence the history of California through 
interacting with art, becoming art, 

and rewriting history. Enjoy free 
admission on every first Sunday of the 
month. 

1000 Oak St, Oakland 

11AM-5PM (check their website as hours 
may change seasonally) 

Suggested donation of $5 but no one 
turned away for lack of funds. Potential 
additional $5 charge for admission to 
special exhibits. 


Solidarity Sundays at Parker 

Save Parker School 

Every Sunday, join the organizers at 
East Oakland’s Parker School for an 
afternoon of political education and 


skills training. 
7929 Ney Ave, Oakland 
12:30 PM-3PM ish 
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East Bay Permaculture Gild Potluck 
Meeting 

East Bay Permaculture 

Join us for our monthly Permaculture 
Guild potluck meeting at Ashby Com- 
munity Garden, which happens on 
the 2nd Monday of the month, every 
month! Meet the people behind local 
projects and find others with similar 
passions. Find new ways to connect, 
collaborate, discuss and share resourc- 
es. Bring a dish for the potluck (if you 
want to!) 

Ashby Community Garden: 

1300 block of Ashby Ave, Berkeley 
6:30-8:30PM : 
If you can, bring a donation for the Ashby 
Community Garden (not required) 
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Feed the Hood 22 

East Oakland Collective (EOC) 

Join our community service day of 
giving back to our unhoused neigh- 
bors across Oakland. Pack bags of 
food and hygiene supplies and help 
distribute to encampments. This 
month, our event will happen in con- 
juction with Shock G Forever, a day of 
service. 

Sign up to volunteer online: 
bit.ly/feedthehood22 

EOC: 7800 MacArthur Blvd, Oakland 


9AM-1PM 


People’s Climate Protest 

CA Youth vs Big Oil, Sunrise, and more 
Supreme Court decisions are obstruct- 
ing federal climate action, oil and gas 


wells are leaking, and the climate cri- 
sis keeps getting worse by the day. We 
need California to step up and take 
real leadership. Gov. Newsom must 
phase out fossil fuels in California. 
We will demand real action from the 
Newsom Administration to protect 
our communities demanding an end 
to all new oil and gas drilling permits, 
phasing out oil and gas production in 
the state, rolling out a safety buffer, 
and stopping all new permits. 
California Capitol West steps, Sacramento 
12PM 


Art Market and Poetry Open Mic 
Youth Spirit Artworks 

Buy or sell handmade clothes, jew- 
elry, art, and more! Enjoy live music, 
poetry and performances! If you are 
interested in selling or performing, 
please reach out to: 
amiah@youthspiritartworks.org 
Shanice Kiel Gallery: 

3324 Adeline St, Berkeley 
4:00-8:30PM 


Wer Ue 
Oakland Privacy: Fighting Against the 
Surveillance State 

Oakland Privacy 

Join Oakland Privacy to organize 
against the surveillance state, police 
militarization and ICE, and to ad- 
vocate for surveillance regulation 


around the Bay and nationwide. 
Please email contact@oaklandprivacy. 
org a few days before the meeting to 
get up-to-date location information or 


- obtain Zoom meeting access info. 


6:30 PM-8:30 PM 


peels Ga Se | 
1989: Black Panther Party for Self- 
Defense founder, Huey P. Newton, is 
murdered 


oe ER Me te 
1970: Alice Doesn’t Day—women strike 
to demand reproductive freedom and 
an end to domestic violence 
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1963: Martin Luther King Jr. leads 
250,000 in civil rights march on 
Washington DC, delivers “I have a 
Dream” speech 


Panel: Art Activism and the Oakland 
Uprising 

San Francisco Public Library 

Hear from the artists, activists, and 
organizers who are working to archive 
the 1,000s of artworks found on the 
streets of Oakland after the June 2020 
uprisings, which protested the murder 
of George Floyd. The talk centers on 
the art found in the book “Painting 
the Streets: Oakland Uprising in the 
time of Rebellion” and accompanies 
an exhibition of reproductions in the 
African American Center. 

San Francisco Main Library: 100 Larkin 
St, San Francisco (3rd floor) 

1:00 PM-3:00 PM 


RECURRING EVENTS 
AND RESOURCES 


General Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

Warm meals, health & hygiene sup- 
plies, haircuts, footwashing, massage, 
podiatry, housing resources 

Tuesdays @ 6:30- 8pm 

First Presbyterian Church Courtyard 
(2407 Dana St., Berkeley, CA) 


Street Medicine Team 
Berkeley Free Clinic 


HIV and Hep C rapid testing, other 
STI testing, flu vaccinations, harm 
reduction, wound care 

Wednesdays @ 7-9pm 

Berkeley Free Clinic (2339 Durant Ave., 
Berkeley, CA) 


Syringe Service and Harm Reduction 
Berkeley NEED 


Sundays @ 6-8pm 
Location #1: Across from Berkeley Free 
Clinic (2339 Durant Ave., Berkeley, CA) 


Syringe Service and Harm Reduction 
Berkeley NEED 


Thursdays @ 6-8pm 
Location #2: University & 9th, Berkeley, 


Women & Childrens Clinic 
The Suitcase Clinic 


Warm meals, childcare, health & hy- | 
giene supplies, haircuts, footwashing, 
nail painting, housing resources 
Mondays @ 6-9 pm 

LIFE Adventist Church (2236 Parker St., 
Berkeley, CA) 


Youth & LGBTQ+ (YQT+) Clinic 
The Suitcase Clinic 


Warm meals, health & hygiene sup- 
plies, massage, needle exchange, rec- 
reation, counseling, housing resources 
Mondays @ 6-9pm: 

St. Mark’s Episcopal Church (2300 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley, CA) 


Downtown Streets Team Berkeley 
Success Meeting 


. Downtown Streets Team (DST) 


Learn about DST’s work-force devel- 
opment program for unhoused folks. 
Hear about resources for employment, 
housing, and social services. 

First Prebyterian Church of Berkeley 
(2407 Dana St., Berkeley). Check in with 
the front desk when you arrive. 
Wednesdays 12:30 


Sliding Scale Cafe 

POOR Magazine 

Radical redistribution of fresh foods, 
healthy meals, supplies, and resources 
to our community, rain or shine 

8032 MacArthur Blod, Oakland — 
Thursdays 12-1PM 


Poverty Journalism Workshop 
POOR Magazine 

For poverty skolaz learning to write 
our own news 

8032 MacArthur Blvd, Oakland 
Tuesday's 9:30AM-10:30AM 
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Street Spirit 


August 2022 


San Francisco, CA— 
S.F. closer to opening 
supervised drug 
consumption site with 
California bill headed to 
approval 


The California Assembly passed a bill Thursday 
that could help pave the way for San Francisco 
to open a supervised drug consumption site after 
years of advocacy by supporters and hand-wring- 
ing over federal laws, which still prohibit such 
sites, the San Francisco Chronicle reports. The bill 
(SB 57) allows San Francisco, Oakland, and Los 
Angeles city and county to approve organizations 
to operate overdose prevention programs where 
people can use drugs under the supervision of 
trained staff and receive referrals to substance use 
disorder treatment. Participants would get clean 
supplies but bring their own drugs. 


Sonoma, CA—As homeless numbers 
rise, Sonoma County to allow 
camping in certain public spaces 


Sonoma County supervisors are considering a 
proposed amendment to the county’s camping 
ordinance, KALW reports. The county once had 
a strict anti-camping policy in public areas. But 
they stopped enforcing the policy after the Mar- 
tin v. Boise decision in 2018. Sonoma County has 
been working on a new ordinance to comply with 
that decision, so it can resume enforcement. The 
current regulations prohibit nearly all camping in 
public. This meant unhoused people risked getting 
ticketed and fined for sleeping on public property. 
The new version would allow camping in some 
public areas from 9 p.m. to 7 a.m. 


Silicon Valley, CA—Latest efforts to 
help homeless students: guaranteed 
income 


Homeless high school students in Santa Clara 
County may soon receive an income lifeline, 
KRON 4 reports. State Sen. Dave Cortese is work- 
ing to bring guaranteed income to local homeless 
high school seniors through a pilot program, after 
a similar bill, SB 1341, failed in the state Legisla- 
ture. He’s asked Santa Clara County Supervisor 
Susan Ellenberg to help steer the local proposal. 
Cortese introduced the now-failed state bill in 
Feb. 2022 to provide guaranteed income for five 
months to help high school seniors until they 
begin college, vocational training or enter the 
workforce. His aim was to disrupt the cycle of 
homelessness and provide access to higher edu- 
cation. Now, Cortese is hoping to bring a similar 
policy to Santa Clara County. The local proposal, 
introduced by the progressive lawmaker a day 
after his bill died, would provide $1,000 a month 
to local homeless high school seniors from April to 
August 2023. 


Kansas City, MO—Missouri makes 
unauthorized camping on state- 
owned lands a felony 


In the final days of June, Missouri Governor 
Mike Parson signed HB 1606, which bans unautho- 
rized camping on state-owned lands. The bill in- 


_ cludes language that makes street sleeping a Class 


C misdemeanor, which carries a possible fine and 
jail time. The provision in the bill is not new and 
was developed by the think tank Cicero Institute 
of Texas. States such as Tennessee and Texas have 
also adopted it. 


Protest, resistance tips from Berkeley Copwatch 


Rights from page 4 


limited time. 

Outside agencies may also at- 
tempt to use it. Be prepared for its 
use. Dress in clothing that covers 
most of your skin and that can be. 
discarded if needed. 


Copwatching ata 
Protest 


FOCUS ON POLICE 

You don’t want footage that can 
be used to prosecute protesters. 
Keep your camera focused on 
police behavior. Some protesters 
become agitated when their ac- 
tions are recorded. Be aware. 


CUT THE EDITORIAL 

Be aware of what you say while 
you are recording. Your commen- 
tary can influence the way that 
people and juries perceive what 
is happening in the video, and 
swearing and yelling may bias a 
jury against the person you are 
hoping to protect. 


LOCATION, DATE, AND TIME 
Date and time stamp footage 
while you are filming, or say it on 
tape. Record location identifiers 

such as street signs. 


PRESERVE VIDEO EVIDENCE 
For your footage to be useful in 
court, it will have to be unedited 


_and cannot be “anonymously” 


presented into evidence. This 


means, if the video footage is 
used in court, the videographer 
will need to testify that they 
recorded the video and it hap- 
pened where and where they say 
it happened. 


SITUATIONAL AWARENESS 
As a way to stay safe, have a 
partner to work with at protests. 

It is helpful to have someone 
watching “the big picture” while 
you are focused on recording so 
that you can move quickly if the 
situation changes and police are 
approaching. 


What to Document 


¢ Detailed description of police 
misconduct (verbal abuse, wrong- 
ful arrest, excessive force, number 
of officers and vehicles, depart- 
ments present). Note failure to 
warn, refusal to allow dispersal, 
etc. 

e Name and affinity group of 
the victim(s) if possible. 

e Witnesses’ names, addresses, 
emails, and phone numbers (in- 
cluding other videographers) 

e Officer’s name, rank, depart- 
ment, and badge number. Note 
the commanding officer. Califor- 
nia law (PC 830.10) requires all 
uniformed police to have their 
name or badge number visible. 

e Are body cams on? Look for 
a small green or red light (red 
means it’s recording). 

e Which police equipment/ 


weapons were used and how? 
Describe or document them. For 
example, protesters drenched 
with pepper spray, tear gas canis- 
ters fired at persons (rather than 
onto the street), horses or vehicles 
running into people, etc. 

e License plate, police agency 
(ex: UCPD, Berkeley Police), and 
ID number of police vehicles, 
as well as private cars moving 
through the demonstration that 
are being used by police. 

e Statements made by police 
(particularly commanding offi- 
cers) and civil officials. Whether 
orders or warnings were audible 
and/or understandable. 

e Routes taken by demonstra- 
tors and police. RECORD THE 
TIME AND STREET frequently. 
This is important for creating a 
framework for the footage and 
evidence after the protest is over. 

¢ Remember to buddy up, stay 
safe, and assert your rights! 

Get active. Be aware. Refuse to be 
abused. 


Berkeley Copwatch is an all-vol- 
unteer organization with the goal 

to reduce police violence through 
direct observation and holding 
police accountable for their actions. 
Formed in 1990, they seek to educate 
the public about their rights, police 
conduct in the Berkeley community 
and issues related to the role of police 
in our society at large. More info at: 
www.berkeleycopwatch.org 


Tf you have ever given a homeless person a dollar 
or bought a stranger a cup of coffee—thank you’ 


ate into the essence of a 


Poor from page 5 


car in a gas station park- 
ing lot; apparently Cali- 
fornia has passed a law 
making it illegal to sleep 
in a car. That means I, 
and nearly everyone in 
this story, was breaking 
the law every day. My 
lifestyle is now illegal, 
something that should 
be protected under the 
8th amendment. 

There are other 
Homeless people whom 
I have met; they are 
my friends. If [had a 
house, I wouldn’t invite 
most of them over, for 
various reasons. You 
will meet them soon. I 
have formed my own 
opinions about them 
and you will too. For 
some of us this situation 
is temporary. I have 
faith that we will find 
ourselves and get hap- 
py and get well and get 


our lives back on track. ° 


Then there are a few of 
us who, as | like to say, 
“ain't never coming 
back.” 

You may think you 


are immune but you’re 
kidding yourself. Any- 
one can become Home- 
less. I believe there are 
a whole lot of people 
out there living on the 
edge, one paycheck, 
one car accident, one 
illness, one divorce, one 
catastrophe away from 
joining us on the mari- 
na, in the parking lot, 
under the bridge, in the 
churchyard, or wherev- 
er that place is'in your 
community, that you 
think it would be ok to 
be for a minute, if being 
indoors was no longer 
an option. Those people 
are part of the problem 
too; they are boarded 
up in their houses, sick 
and lonely and stressed- 


out and scared, getting 


more desperate every 
day, clinging to their 
little piece of the rock 
screaming mine, mine, 
mine, because they are 
afraid of ending up in 
the parking lot next to 
me. 

One last fragmented 
thought, before you 
meet my friends, I want 


to say on behalf of all of 
us, especially for those 
who aren’t capable of 
saying it for themselves, 
thank you. If you have 
ever given a Home- 

less person a dollar or 
bought a stranger a 

cup of coffee, if you’ve 
ever had that moment 
of grace that kept you 
from calling the cops 
and instead let them 
hang out in front of 
your business or dump- 
ster dive in your alley, 
Thank You. Sincerely, 
humbly, for your com- 
passion and ability to 
see beyond the immedi- 
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human life. That could 
be the next Steve Jobs, 
or Mother Theresa, or 
Jesus out there digging 
in your trash, just trying 
to get through their day. 


Martha Cast earned 

her Bachelor’s degree in 
English Literature from 
the University of Arizona 
in 2011. She ts a drafts- 
man, commercial artist 
and writer. Her hobbies 


. include sailing, music, the 


company of large drooling 
dogs and lying about in the 
sun. She currently lives in 
Tuscon, Arizona. 


